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MARCH, 1944 


Municipal Finance—A Look Ahead 


UNICIPALITIES are in a stronger 
M position than at anv time during the 

past 25 years. They have reduced 
their long-term debts, their short-term bor- 
rowings, and their tax collections; municipal 
bond prices are extremely favorable. Two 
qualifying factors are the decline in assessed 
valuations and the inability of some cities 
to establish postwar reserves. The past im- 
provement and the future problems of cities 
suggest certain policies that may be helpful 
in the coming years. 

1. Municipalities should continue to re- 
duce their debts and continue toward a pay- 
as-you-go basis until their postwar needs are 
so great that borrowing is the only alterna- 
tive. 

2. Municipalities should continue to elim- 
inate short-term borrowing and should enter 
the postwar period with balanced budgets 
and no carry-over short-term loans. 

3. Municipalities should continue to set 
up reserves for postwar use and these re- 
serves should be protected and held until 
their use will make the greatest contribution 
to recovery. 

4. Municipalities must control the devel- 
opment and use of land in order to control 
both operating costs and capital costs. 

5. While municipal public works will pro- 
vide employment for only 3 to 8 per cent of 
those who may need jobs in the postwar 
period, still these public works if carried on 
at the proper time can be a stabilizing ele- 
ment. The timing and the extent of local 
public works will determine to some degree 
the amount of federal and state aid needed 
by municipalities. 

6. Unless public works are built around 
a master plan the construction of new public 
works may set back permanent redevelop- 
ment for a generation or more. 

7. If there are any federal or state grants 
for public works or employment relief, then 
we come to the inescapable conclusion, based 
on the experience of depression years, that 
municipalities which are prepared with good 
plans and some money of their own will 


obtain something of permanent value while 
the others will do “leafraking” or nothing. 
Public works are not just built for them- 
selves but are constructed to meet a public 
need and furnish public services. 

8. The amount of money available from 
municipal funds alone for postwar construc- 
tion and reconstruction is not determined by 
the amount of deferred maintenance or 
deferred public works but is really limited to 
the sum of (a) the reserves, (b) the salable 
loans that the electorate and governing 
bodies will approve, (c) mild increases, if 
any, in local tax rates, and (d) shifts from 
expenditures for present operating costs to 
expenditures for construction and reconstruc- 
tion. The amount of money thus available 
will run somewhere between $1,500,000,000 
and $3,000,000,000 a year for five years. A 
further limitation should be imposed by the 
cost of operating new facilities recognizing 
that not only the capital costs but the oper- 
ating costs represent a long-term commit- 
ment. 

9. The states should share with their 
localities the revenues derived from motor 
vehicle users and from other such activities 
where the activities cause direct and unusual 
expenditures at the local level. 

10. Federal aid will be necessary and 
justifiable in a few areas now most affected 
by war industry and war activity. The cost 
of extending such aid may be kept at a 
minimum by distributing aid where it is 
needed and to the extent it is needed. The 
more the states can do the less the federal 
government will need to do. When federal 
grants are made the needs are met and then 
an entire layer of funds is distributed over 
the entire country regardless of need. Where 
the need is not great the states and the 
localities should make an honest effort to 
meet it. 

11. Whether or not federal aid is ex- 
tended on a large scale after the war, the 
federal government should start now to plan 
the course of postwar activities in the areas 
most seriously affected by the war. In gen- 
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eral the municipalities whose affairs have 
been most dislocated by war activities have 
been unable to divert money or attention to 
their postwar conditions. All levels of gov- 
ernment will profit if the planning in these 
‘areas can be done now, even though the fed- 
eral government may have to take the leader- 
ship and spend the money in these localities 
to the exclusion of others. On the other 
hand, the vast majority of municipalities 
should do their own planning for their pub- 
lic works. 

12. Vast amounts of surplus federal ma- 
terials are available now and will become 
available during the war and immediately 
after the war. The states and _ localities 
should be permitted to obtain part of the 
materials and supplies which they can use. 

13. A determination of federal policies on 
postwar grants and postwar public works 
would help the localities with their planning 
now. It is impossible for either the states or 
the localities to make postwar plans with 
respect to relief and public works unless they 
know what the federal policy will be. 

14. Grant-in-aid policies need to be re- 
vised. The grants from the states or from 
the federal government should cover a broad 
instead of a very limited purpose. A smaller 
amount of grants will do far more good in 
this way and cause less disruption of state 
and local services. Where the grants are 
made for a very limited object they stimulate 
one narrow activity, frequently at the ex- 
pense of all other activities. 

15. There may be need for some federal 
agency to extend credit on a sound basis to 
municipalities in the same way that the PWA 
did through the RFC during the depression 
years. For many municipalities this will be 
a highly desirable alternative to grants or 
gifts. Such loans need not interfere with the 
ordinary channels for the distribution of 
municipal securities. 

16. Inflexible state constitutions have pre- 
vented the states and their municipalities 


from developing the proper form of fiscal 
policies and governmental structure at the 
state and local level. The state constitutions 
must be revised to bring about economy of 
federal and state funds, to permit rational 
state administration of finances, and to fa- 
cilitate the revision of the local revenue 
systems and the abolition of inadequate 
local units of administration. 

17. In bringing all these things to pass, 
there is the greatest need for some citizen 
agency on a national level to promote un- 
biased citizen interest in the genuine needs 
of the states and localities. Such an agency 
should develop leadership at the state and 
local level, and should support policies and 
programs for the general benefit of all the 
citizens. Unless such an agency is formed, 
or a general revival of citizen interest is 
aroused, there will be a progressive central- 
ization of government at the federal level, a 
progressive weakening of the states and 
localities, and a tendency away from the 
responsible government now lodged with the 
states and localities. 

18. Finally, municipalities can best pre- 
pare for the postwar period by putting their 
houses in order now. What they do now 
determines what they will be compelled to 
do and what they will be compelled to accept 
in the postwar era. Municipalities that are 
weak at the end of the war must spend their 
time at the mercy of others. But the munici- 
palities which take constructive steps now by 
establishing reserves of money and credit, re- 
organizing activities, removing legal shackles 
at the state and local levels, developing 
realistic plans around a master plan—these 
municipalities will be best fitted to meet any 
war or postwar demands that may be made 
upon them.—-Summary of address by Carl 
H. Chatters, executive director of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, before 
the Conference Committee on Urban Prob- 
lems, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, February 8, 1944. 
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Cities Seek More Sources of Revenue 


A summary of new sources of local revenue developed by cities in 1943 and 
recently reported by municipal officials to the International City Managers’ 
Associaiton for THE 1944 Municrpat YEAR Book to be published in June. 


UNICIPAL officials continue to show 

a great deal of interest in new 

sources of revenue even though most 
cities have sufficient money for operating 
purposes. One reason for this interest is the 
continued decline in assessed valuations. 
Eighty-five cities, or 10 per cent of the cities 
of 10,000 or more population which reported 
information for The Municipal Year Book, 
indicated that a new locally collected reve- 
nue had been adopted during 1943 or that 
some old sources other than property tax 
had been increased. Some significant devel- 
opments in 1943 were the increased use of 
garbage collection charges and sewer rentals, 
the adoption of admission taxes, an extension 
of business license fees, and an attempt to 
tax gross receipts or excess profits of private 
utilities. There were some developments in 
local sharing of state revenues. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


Many cities adopted refuse collection serv- 
ice charges either for garbage alone or for 
all refuse. Cities adopting such charges in 
1943 include Denton, Gatesville, Fort Worth, 
and Pecos, Texas; Garden City, Kansas; 
Crown Point, Indiana; Ironwood and Sault 
Ste Marie, Michigan; Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Compton and Tulare, California; 
Columbus, Portsmouth, and Youngstown, 
Ohio; Downey and Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin; Glencoe, Illinois; 
and Enumclaw, Ephreta, Leavenworth, 
Moses Lake, North Bend, North Bonneville, 
Oak Harbor, and Vancouver, Washington. 
Some of these cities are below 10,000 popu- 
lation. 


Columbus anticipated a revenue of $360,- 
000 a year, Youngstown $150,000, and Fort 
Worth 


$300,000. Charges usually range 
from 50 cents to $1 a month for homes in 
residential areas. Stillwater, Oklahoma, 


charges 30 cents a month for residences 
which is estimated to bring in a revenue of 
$1,430 a month, and Glencoe, Illinois antici- 
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pates a revenue of $8,000 a year. In Minne- 
sota where a new law permitted the imposi- 
tion of garbage collection charges against 
properties served on a special assessment 
basis, Northfield and St. Louis Park pro- 
ceeded to finance their refuse collection ex- 
penditures by this method. 

Sewer rentals as a means of financing 
large-scale sewer improvements were studied 
in a number of large cities, including Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Toronto, and Los 
Angeles. In Philadelphia it was proposed 
that the sewer rental equal 115 per cent of 
the water bill and in Los Angeles that the 
sewer service charge be $3.60 per water 
service a year. Sewer rentals were adopted 
at Hillsboro, Mascoutah, Morrison, and Nor- 
ris City, Illinois; Childersburg, Grove Hill, 
and Sulligent, Alabama; Mount Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania (to war housing only); Lake- 
land, Florida, $30,000 a year; Seminole, 
Oklahoma, $10,000 a year; Concord, New 
Hampshire, $10,000 a year; Laramie, Wyo- 
ming; and Renton and Kirkland, Washing- 
ton. 

LICENSES 

A number of cities adopted new licenses 
or increased the amount of old license fees. 
Elkhart, Indiana, set up license fees for 
taxicabs and taxicab operators; La Grange, 
Illinois, levied a $10 annual license fee upon 
places selling milk; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, will receive $12,480 from a special li- 
cense for the Sunday operation of motion 
picture theaters; Muscatine, lowa, raised the 
beer license from $100 to $200 a year; New 
York City adopted a $25 a year license for 
inhalation therapy services; Newark, Ohio, 
bicycle license $1,660; Wilmette, Illinois, 
adopted licenses for bathing beaches and 
bicycles; Thomasville, North Carolina, 
adopted a $15 license for taxicabs; Butler, 
Pennsylvania, levied a bus license of $100 
per bus. Chicago increased all licenses 10 
per cent, and Kenosha, Wisconsin, and 
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Wichita Falls, Texas, increased some license 
fees. Amarillo, Texas, adopted a charge of 
$1 for health certificates, the revenue from 
which will be about $5,000 a year; a 25-cent 
charge is made for certified copies of birth 
certificates. 

Columbus, Ohio, adopted a comprehensive 
ordinance providing for the licensing and 
regulating of minor street privileges which 
the city estimates will bring in approxi- 
mately $125,000 a year. 

Several cities adopted new business li- 
censes based on the number of employees 
or volume of business or both. Alameda, 
California, adopted a business license tax 
which will raise $50,000. Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, anticipates a revenue of $85,000 a 
year from a new license of $10 per year for 
each business plus $1 for each employee. 
Seattle, Washington, adopted a new business 
license and occupation tax which is expected 
to yield $1,200,000 a year. It provides for a 
license fee of $1 per year for each person or 
company doing business in the city and in 
addition a tax of one mill on each dollar of 
gross income except that businesses with 
gross incomes of less than $600 bimonthly 
are exempt. Portland, Oregon, raised all of 
its $6 and $10 occupational taxes to $12 in 
1943. Fort Myers, Florida, levied a tax of 
one-half of 1 per cent on the gross receipts 
of every business and service in the city. 
Half of the revenue will be used for reduc- 
tion of ad valorem taxes and the other half 
for a postwar planning fund. 


PARKING METERS 


Cities which received the first full year of 
revenue from parking meters in 1943 were: 
Vallejo, California, $45,000; Janesville, 
Wisconsin, $12,000; Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia, (130 installed in November, 1943): 
Newark, New Jersey, $40,000; Enid, Okla- 
homa, $12,000; Waukegan, Illinois, $22,- 
800; Wooster, Ohio, $5,762; Santa Ana, 
California, $60,000; Muskegon, Michigan, 
$35,000; Joplin, Missouri, $30,000; Newark, 
Ohio, $15,000; Evansville, Indiana, $90,000; 
Rochester, New York, $100,000; Lincoln 
and North Chicago, Illinois; Union town- 
ship and Connellsville, Pennsylvania; and 
Bryan, Texas (no revenue figures given). 


| March 


UTILITIES 


Three Michigan cities, Dearborn, Detroit, 
and Hazel Park, enacted ordinances levying 
a 20 per cent excise tax on the gross revenue 
of local gas and electric utilities. Detroit 
estimated an annual revenue of $10,000,000 
and Hazel Park $60,000 a year. The utili- 
ties have brought legal action against the 
Detroit ordinance; if it is held valid the 
Wall Street Journal believes that as many 
as 100 other communities will adopt similar 
measures. 

Kansas City, Missouri, late in 1942 in- 
creased the occupational license fee for local 
utilities with the result that the 1943 city 
revenue from the license fee on local gas, 
electric, telephone, and street railway utili- 
ties totalled $1,086,050 as compared to 
$596,269 in 1942. The new license for the 
gas and electric companies is 5 per cent of 
the gross receipts on domestic and commer- 
cial sales excluding industrial sales; for the 
local telephone exchange business the license 
is 4 per cent of gross receipts excluding gov- 
ernmental sales; for the street railways one 
mill per revenue passenger; and for buses 
3 per cent of the gross receipts based on 
route mileage in the city. 


Springfield, Missouri, adopted a 5 per cent 
gross receipts license tax on local utilities 
which is estimated to bring in a revenue of 
$102,500. Maplewood, Missouri, also levied 
a 2 per cent gross receipts tax on utilities. 
Richmond Heights, Missouri, levied a 2 per 
cent franchise license tax on the local elec- 
tric company, and Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
receives $3,600 a year from a new 20-year 
franchise with the Frisco Railroad. 

San Antonio, Texas, adopted a street 
rental charge levied on the local transit com- 
pany for buses using city streets which will 
bring in a revenue of $210,000 a vear. Deni- 
son, Texas, imposed a 2 per cent gross 
revenue tax on utilities from which a yearly 
income of $11,000 is anticipated. Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, will receive $10,000 a 
year from a levy of 5 to 10 per cent on local 
power and gas company sales. Yakima, 
Washington, raised the occupation tax on 
telephone and electric companies within the 
city from 2 to 3 per cent of their gross earn- 
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ings which will increase city revenue by 
about $10,000 a year. 

Wichita, Kansas, increased by $216,000 
the franchise taxes to be paid to the city by 
the local public utilities. The local gas, elec- 
tric, and water utilities are to pay a franchise 
of 3 per cent of their gross revenue instead 
of 1 per cent as in the past, and the trans- 
portation companies will pay 3 per cent 
instead of 2 per cent, and the telephone 
company will pay 3 per cent of gross reve- 
nues. Pasadena, California, received $30,- 
000 from a 3 per cent tax on the gross in- 
come of the telephone company, another 
$30,000 from a 2 per cent tax on the gas 
utility, and $5,000 from a 1 per cent tax on 
the local bus company. Columbus, Ohio, 
recently enacted a utilities tax of 4 per cent 
of the net rate charged for natural gas, elec- 
trical energy, telephone service, and water. 
The tax is added to the bills and collected 
by the utility companies. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Jefferson City, Missouri, adopted a two 
cents per package tax on cigarettes from 
which the city anticipates $24,000 a year 
revenue. It is an occupational license at $1 
per thousand cigarettes on retail sales and 
an annual license permit of $1 for retail dis- 
tributors. Mobile County, Alabama, also 
adopted a tax on cigarettes, graduated by 
size of cigarettes, those between three and 
six inches long being taxed $1 per thousand. 
Vancouver, Washington, increased the tax 
on pinball machines and card tables from 
which a revenue of $160,000 a year is an- 
ticipated. 

Cities in Washington expect to receive 
$1,440,000 a year from admission taxes, a 
tax field which the state government vacated 
in 1943. It is estimated that a city with a 
population of 20,000 or more will collect 
about 75 cents per capita while cities of less 
than 20,000 population may expect a collec- 
tion of about 50 cents per capita a year. 

During 1943 a total of 67 cities in the 
state of Washington, including all cities of 
more than 10,000 population, adopted taxes 
on admissions to theaters, athletic fields and 
other amusements averaging about 5 per cent 
of the price of admission. The city of 
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Wenatchee received $9,368 in 1943 from 
this source; Bellingham, $25,000; Yakima, 
$30,000; Spokane, $78,500; Everett, $18,- 
500 (eight months); Tacoma anticipates 
$100,000 a vear, Seattle $45,000 a year, and 
Walla Walla $22,000. Outside of Washing- 
ton state, two cities in Alabama (Gadsden 
and Talladega) adopted a 10 per cent tax on 
admissions and Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
adopted a one cent theater admission tax. 
Local collection costs and administrative 
expenses in connection with admission taxes 
are very low and the tax is reported to be 
proving highly advantageous. 

Gloucester City, New Jersey, received 
$7,000 from a levy on tax title certificates 
that are two years old. Beatrice, Nebraska, 
received $2,000 rental on land acquired for 
an airport site. Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
adopted a pinball machine ordinance which 
will bring in an annual income, of $1,500. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, metered the water sys- 
tem which increased revenues $85,000 a 
year. 

Payments in lieu of taxes on public hous- 
ing projects were liberalized on low cost 
housing and substantial payments which ap- 
proximate actual taxes were paid to cities on 
wartime housing projects. It was estimated 
that the Federal Public Housing Authority 
in 1943 paid to local governments in lieu of 
taxes on government financed war housing 
projects a total of $13,000,000. 

Several cities in war camp areas received 
federal aid for various services under the 
Lanham Act. For example, Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky, received about $7,300 for the 
operation of the city’s fire and police depart- 
ments and $58,900 for the construction of a 
recreation building. 

Cleveland, Ohio, adopted a new policy of 
providing fire protection service outside the 
city, the new charge to be equal to two mills 
per dollar on the total value of the taxable 
property of the owner to whom service is to 
be provided. 


SHARING OF STATE-COLLECTED TAXES 

Arkansas cities for the first time received 
a share of the state sales tax, Alabama 
municipalities received a part of the state 
liquor monopoly profits, Kansas cities re- 
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ceived a substantial portion of the state 
cigarette stamp tax, and in Oregon the road- 
user revenues in excess of $11,000,000 per 
year are to be shared with local governments 
as a result of 1943 legislative action. The 
state of Washington granted municipalities 
in that state $2,000,000 from the state’s 
general fund, one-half of which was distrib- 
uted in 1943 and one-half in 1944. South 
Carolina allocated approximately $300,000 
annually to cities and towns from motor ve- 
hicle license fees on the basis of population, 
and with a limit of $10,000 to each munici- 
pality. 
CONCLUSION 
Some of the new sources of revenue indi- 
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cate an attempt on the part of cities to se- 
cure increased revenue from businesses 
whose income has increased as a result of 
war activities and increased population. Ex- 
amples of such taxes are the special business 
license fees in some of the western cities and 
the taxes on the income of local utilities, 
While the additional revenue in a few cities 
amounts to a considerable proportion of 
their revenue, these miscellaneous sources 
are still only a small percentage of the total 
revenue of American cities. The continued 
development of state grants-in-aid and local 
sharing of state-collected taxes in general 
offers more hope than can ever be expected 
from locally developed miscellaneous sources, 


Periodic Health Check-Ups for City Employees 


By J. M. LEONARD* 


Director of Research, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


Regular physical examinations should be included in a compre- 
hensive employee health program—employees under 45 or 50 
years of age once every three years and older employees annually. 


S a means of increasing efficiency and 
raising the health standards of its em- 
ployees, is a municipality warranted in 

financing regular physical examinations of 
its employees? The question is remarkably 
open as only two or three cities have em- 
barked on any such scheme, and the results 
while favorable are still in the developmental 
stage. 

The history of regular physical check-ups 
by municipalities is neither long nor vol- 
uminous. Cincinnati, Ohio, provides physical 
examinations for employees whose efficiency 
seems low or who have been absent from 
work for any considerable time. Detroit and 
many other cities, both large and small, re- 
quire police and firemen to pass a physical 

*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Leonard has been on the 
staff of the Detroit Bureau of Government Research 
since 1924 and for the past 10 years has taught 
in the department of government at Wayne Uni- 
versity. He has made surveys of police administra- 
tion in many cities including Passaic, New Jersey, 
and Kansas City, Missouri, and is the author of 


numerous monographs in the field of public ad- 
ministration. 


examination before promotion to a_ higher 
rank. However, such check-ups cannot be 
considered regular health examinations. 

At least two cities have conducted regular 
examinations with considerable success. In 
San Diego, California, the civil service com- 
mission some years ago inaugurated a com- 
prehensive health program which called for 
a regular check-up once every three years 
for all employees with police and firemen 
being examined every year. Started in 1936 
this program has been severely curtailed re- 
cently because of difficulties arising from the 
war. 

Louisville, Kentucky, provided annual 
physical examinations for police and firemen 
from 1938 to 1941. In 1942 only the police- 
men were examined and during 1943 the 
firemen. During 1944 neither police nor fire- 
men are likely to be examined due to the 
lack of examining physicians. The examina- 
tions were conducted by the health depart- 
ment which has no compulsory power. How- 
ever, the police and fire chiefs followed 
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through on the recommendations of the 
health officer. Following the examination 
a report was given to each man with sugges- 
tions from the doctor’s report. The plan 
was entirely voluntary and most of the men 
apparently were willing to find out what was 
wrong with their physical condition. 

Some federal agencies have had experience 
with regular physical check-ups, including 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the War 
Department, and the Government Printing 
Office. The TVA provides for a periodic 
health examination which, with the excep- 
tion of certain groups working in hazardous 
occupations, is entirely voluntary. Employees 
are urged to take advantage of an examina- 
tion once every two years. The War De- 
partment about a year ago established a 
health program under which staff physicians 
make physical examinations of below-par 
employees. The Department also instituted 
a case-finding tuberculosis program, took 
steps to seek out other diseases in early 
stages, and inaugurated a comprehensive 
health education program. 

The Government Printing Office late in 
1942 made chest examinations of all em- 
ployees and developed a plan for periodic 
examinations of persons in supervisory posi- 
tions. The most recent development at the 
federal level is a bill the United States Civil 
Service Commission submitted to Congress 
on February 16, 1944, which would give fed- 
eral agencies authority to establish employee 
health programs. Among other services such 
a program would include “pre-employment 
and other medical examinations, referral of 
employees to private physicians, and health 
education programs.” 

Other recent developments indicate a defi- 
nite trend toward comprehensive health pro- 
grams for all workers. Official health agencies 
and private groups in the Cleveland area are 
now engaged in giving chest examinations 
to thousands of workers in war plants. This 
project, including the preliminary edu- 
cational campaign and the results secured, 
may point the way to the adoption of a 
system of regular physical check-ups. Many 
large industrial plants throughout the coun- 
try already have instituted physical examina- 
tions for workers. School systems have for 
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many years examined students for the more 
obvious defects. Finally, in recent years 
millions of young men have had physical 
examinations prior to entering the armed 
services and no doubt new examining tech- 
niques have been developed. 

Health officers themselves are interested 
in instituting periodic examinations in their 
own departments. At the annual conference 
of the American Public Health Association 
in New York in the fall of 1943, Felix J. 
Underwood, state health officer of Missis- 
sippi, in his presidential address pointed out 
that “the periodic health check-up for the 
general population has long been a para- 
mount item in our public health teaching,” 
and suggested that the idea should be applied 
to health personnel as a means of preventing 
physical incapacities and disease and to pro- 
mote health. Top officials of a few cities, 
including Port Arthur, Texas, and Wichita, 
Kansas, have recently indicated interest in 
comprehensive health programs for all city 
employees. 

But regular physical examinations are not 
vet widely used in government. As a matter 
of fact, not all medical men are agreed on 
the necessity for regular physicals, at least 
not in the manner in which most such exam- 
inations are given. The feeling is that a 
routine check-up must be so casual that it 
only catches gross defects which might be 
handled fairly well through a publicity cam- 
paign on the advantages of better health. 

However, the opposite view, and the one 
which is more prevailing, is that self-diag- 
nosis is not too profound and that even those 
who have obvious defects will procrastinate 
until injury to themselves or others results. 
A physical examination program should dis- 
cover infirmities which are correctible with- 
out too much difficulty, but more important 
it should seek out serious ills that call for 
more radical treatment. In some few cases 
it will be found the employee’s condition 
demands an easier job or a pension. 

The brief experience to date indicates that 
employees do not consider a regular physical 
examination any infringement on individual 
liberties. They appear to be willing to find 
out what is wrong with them, which is quite 
understandable as no one is especially anxious 
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to meet the Grim Reaper. In the few pro- 
grams now in effect the examinations are 
voluntary fot the most part, and probably 
not too much pressure is applied on the re- 
luctant employee. In time though, when 
such programs are more fully accepted, the 
regular physical examination will probably 
constitute a ‘“‘must”’ for all employees. 

The thoroughness and extent of physical 
examinations varies widely. Of 116 em- 
ployees examined in San Diego in the first 
quarter of 1937, constituting about 10 per 
cent of the total personnel, some 50 per cent 
were found to have some reportable defects 
of which one-half should be corrected, and 
the other one-half would have to be cor- 
rected in order to continue in municipal 
employment.' This might be considered a 
typical quarter; the results are startling. 

A recent study by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in a northern city of 
150,000 showed that some 22 per cent had a 
chronic disease or gross impairment of some 
function. A survey made by the state health 
department of Mississippi some 10 years ago 
revealed that 29 per cent of all persons of 
age 40 or more were suffering from some 
chronic disease. These figures correspond 
roughly to the experience in San Diego 
where approximately the same _ percentage 
had some physical defect which had to be 
corrected to stay in municipal employment. 

If only two or three examples can estab- 
lish par then the cause of regular physical 
check-ups has advanced considerably, for 
approximately one in every five employees 
is in immediate need of corrective treatment 
of some type. To what extent these impair- 
ments interfere with the occupation or work 
of the employee, especially as it affects the 
public safety, is unknown. However, when 
one considers the liberal sick leave and pen- 
sion payments which are almost universally 
a part of a modern municipal program the 
health examination apparently should pay 
dividends. 

What constitutes a reasonable program of 
health examinations still remains unanswered. 
Annual physical examinations for all em- 





‘See Public Employee Safety and Health Pro- 
gram. Personnel director, city of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. September, 1937. 10pp. 
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ployees are costly. It would have ‘to be 
proved that annual examinations would be 
profitable before any city is warranted to 
embark on such a program. It would seem 
that after a preliminary period during which 
all employees are given a thorough examina- 
tion, the younger employees would not re- 


quire as frequent examination as the older, 


except for certain hazardous occupations, 

It would seem that a reasonable program 
would require a physical once every three 
years for all employees up to 45 or 50 years 
of age, and for those above a certain age an 
examination each year; this plan would 
afford a sufficient margin of safety. Some 
extra-hazardous occupations might require 
more frequent examinations, although the 
need should be established before any such 
program is authorized. The work of police 
and firemen can hardly be considered extra- 
hazardous employment. 

The heavy accent on such a health pro- 
gram would be to train employees to take an 
extra examination when they don’t feel up 
to par or if life gets a bit tiresome. The 
physical examination is not a burden but a 
benefit to the employee so that he can con- 
tinue in work fitted to his capacity. 

The extent of the examination is somewhat 
of a problem. Physical examinations can 
range from a few minutes check-up to one 
running for half a day, including an assort- 
ment of rather expensive tests. There is no 
doubt of the value of such tests when indi- 
cated, but for the great number of em- 
ployees the results will be negative. The 
problem is one for the medical profession to 
solve.” Probably the best criteria is to start 
on a reasonable basis and to add to the ex- 
amination as experience indicates. 

Just which department should take the 
responsibility for these examinations is still 
unsolved. In San Diego the physician as- 
signed to the civil service commission under- 
took the work, but in Louisville the health 
department took over. In the larger cities 
the fire and police departments usually have 
regular physicians, sometimes on a part-time 
basis although often on a schedule which is 
the counterpart of full-time employment. In 


*See Periodic Health Examinations; A Manual 
for Physicians. American Medical Association, 1940. 
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addition, other city departments may have 
the part-time services of other physicians. 
Probably if all medical work would be 
grouped as an activity of a single depart- 
ment a city could retain full-time physicians 
to undertake the physical examinations at 
the same or less cost. 

The present tendency to separate police 
and fire health services is open to question. 
In fairly well-administered large cities the 
cost is about $10 per police and fire em- 
ployee per year for departmental physicians. 
In some cities the police and fire health serv- 
ice is a sortie in socialized medicine; in 
others it is closely regulated. In general 
there is no good reason why all medical 
work for police, fire, and all other depart- 
ments should not be centralized in one office 
for both economy and uniformity of practice. 
This work could be located in the personnel 
department, in the health department, or be 
made a part of a municipal hospital or clinic 
where necessary equipment is available and 
tests can be made. The great need is for 
physicians who have the sympathy, back- 
ground, and training for this type of work. 

Naturally, all physical examinations must 
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be given free of charge, but the cost of 
remedial work should be the responsibility 
of the employee, although modern health 
insurance programs take much of the burden 
from the individual. As already noted, police 
and fire employees often receive free medical 
service as a prerogative of the job. This of 
course is one of the problems of compulsory 
or semi-compulsory physical examinations. 

The objective of the periodic health ex- 
amination is twofold. The first is the bene- 
fits to the employee, who is able to maintain 
his health at the highest possible degree 
through regular medical advice. The second 
is the gains to the public from maintaining 
a high health standard. Municipal salaries 
are usually sufficiently high to demand a 
high standard of service. 

With the present growth of health insur- 
ance and the increased accent on preventive 
medicine, many cities undoubtedly will adopt 
some form of regular physical examination 
for all employees, and such check-ups in time 
will probably grow more thorough in scope. 
Good health on the part of public employees 
is coming to be less of a personal matter 
and more of a public necessity. 


HOLD that it is absolutely necessary to set up a world organization to effectuate the 
purposes for which the democratic peoples are fighting, and if that is done I know 
that that very fact will require a new and higher order of public administration than we 


yet have known. 


For instance, more than ever before the private businesses will 


depend on publicly administered employment services for the recruitment of their workers. 
. Governments representing the peoples will endeavor to set up higher standards for 





education and will endeavor to see that all of the people have equal access to the training 
and cultural institutions of the land. . . . Social security programs will be extended to 
cover all of the people and all of them all through their lives. Health programs will be 
expanded and intensified. . . . What we do about the training, recruitment, pay, pro- 
motion, and retirement of skilled public servants will determine to a large extent the 
measure of success which we may achieve in any of the many governmental efforts. . . . 
The best public administration, considered in its broad sense, in this country has been 
achieved by the cooperative method, and if we are to undertake the vast new tasks of the 
postwar times with any reasonable assurance of success, we shall do well to expand our 
experiments in that intergovernmental cooperation which will employ federal and state 
and local governmental machinery, each in its most appropriate part of the work, to 
the end that a truly national administration can be achieved. Yet here at once we are 
brought up face to face with something new that cannot be ignored: it is that it will not 
do merely to stop our plans for cooperative public administration at the national bound- 
aries of the United States—From an address by Louis Brownlow, president of the 
American Society for Public Administration, at a joint meeting of the Society with 
the American Political Science Association and the American Economic Association in 
Washington, D. C., on January 22, 1944. 








Ill. Postwar Planning for Safety* 


By EARL J. REEDER’ 


Secretary, Post-War Traffic Safety Planning Committee, 
and Chief Traffic Engineer, National Safety Council, Chicago 


City officials should include safety in public works designing, plan to 
bring equipment up to date, provide for training for safety on the job, 
bring safety services back to normal, and revise local safety ordinances. 


OSTWAR safety planning means get- 
Pp ting ready to combat postwar accident 

problems before they start to claim 
their toll. It also means resuming the suc- 
cessful safety activities of prewar days and 
adapting and expanding them to meet post- 
war accident needs as nearly as these can be 
anticipated. 

Take traffic accidents for example. In 
1941, the last prewar year, motor vehicle 
traffic deaths in the United States were just 
under 40,000. But under the restrictions and 
restraints of war conditions traffic deaths 
dropped to 23,300 in 1943, a reduction of 
42 per cent. When the “dangers of peace” 
return the number of such deaths may grow 
by leaps and bounds unless important steps 
are taken in planning for traffic safety. 

Other classes of accidents for which cities 
have some responsibility for prevention are 
non-traffic accidents in public places, injuries 
to workers in public works construction, 
maintenance, and reconstruction, and to some 
extent accidents resulting from bad home 
conditions. The responsibility may be con- 
sidered twofold: (a) public protection, and 
(b) public employee safety. 

The purpose of this article is to list some 
of the postwar accident causes which now 
seem certain and state some of the measures 
that can be applied to prevent accidents 
from these causes. Although some of these 


*This is the third of a series of articles on post- 
war planning for municipal facilities and services. 
The article next month will deal with municipal 
airports—TueE Eptirtors. 

*EpiTor’s Note: Mr. Reeder has been connected 
with the National Safety Council for 20 years and 
has served as a consultant for more than 50 cities 
on traffic safety problems. He was city traffic 
engineer on a part-time basis for Evanston, Illinois, 
for two years; was formerly safety director of a 
large automobile manufacturing company ; and later 
was on the staff of lowa State College and a mem- 
ber of the National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety. 


measures may apply also to the prevention 
of other public perils, such as fire and epi- 
demics, the scope of this article is confined 
to accidents and their prevention. 


Postwar ACCIDENT CAUSES 


The planning of safety activities for the 
postwar period must take into account the 
best predictions that can be made of the 
postwar accident problems. Not all of the 
conditions that will complicate these prob- 
lems in cities can be foreseen, but certainly 
some of those discussed here will be con- 
spicuous in the postwar picture. 

Deferred construction, maintenance, and 
reconstruction of streets, public buildings, 
parks, playgrounds, and other public works 
during the war period have increased the 
public hazards. Concentration of materials 
and personnel on war effort has necessarily 
withheld them from use in needed public 
construction and maintenance. This has re- 
sulted in some conditions that are dangerous 
now and will become more so as maintenance 
is further delayed. It will result in extensive 
demands for construction, reconstruction, 
and maintenance as soon as materials and 
manpower are available. 

The urgent appeal for public construction 
to compensate for these delays and to fur- 
nish employment during the period of indus- 
trial reconversion may bring hasty prepara- 
tion of plans. This is apt to result in the 
omission of important safety considerations 
from original designs, and in the opening of 
such works to public use before proper safe- 
guards are provided. The longer the delay 
in starting postwar planning the greater the 
likelihood of such omissions. 

Losses of personnel to the armed forces 
and to war production and _ transportation 
jobs have seriously depleted the departments 
responsible for public safety. Physical fit- 
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ness and special experience have especially 
prepared the police for combat duty or war 
plant protection. The great need for experts 
in transportation and _ construction has 
drawn heavily on the engineers. Electri- 
cians and communication experts have been 
especially in demand. This has resulted in 
depreciated accident prevention programs 
through the lowering of standards in some 
cases and the discontinuance of services in 
others. 

Changes in occupations from armed serv- 
ice to peacetime work or from wartime pro- 
duction to peacetime construction or public 
service jobs are bound for awhile to produce 
dangerous misfits. Hence, when the recruit- 
ment of personnel for these jobs starts a lag 
in the improvement of public services can 
be expected until the new adjustments are 
made. 

Deferred maintenance of privately owned 
vehicles and equipment for public protection 
have imposed a double hazard. In normal 
times poorly maintained vehicles are, alone, 
a source of danger. Add to these such defi- 
ciencies as insufficient police patrol equip- 
ment, poor facilities for winter maintenance 
of streets, and defective traffic control equip- 
ment, and the dangers are greatly increased. 

Changes in community patterns due to 
new business and industrial developments 
and new housing distributions will leave 
many of the prewar safety facilities and pro- 
tective measures improperly distributed. In 
some cases changes have been made to fit 
wartime conditions, but these may have to 
be changed again to meet the postwar pat- 
tern. 

When the war ends in either one or both 
of the European and Pacific theatres, there 
is almost certain to be a public feeling of 
release from wartime restrictions and re- 
straints; this is apt to be reflected in greater 
chance-taking, both in traffic and at work. 

Serious though these postwar accident 
causes may appear to be, they can be suc- 
cessfully combatted. Prewar experience in 
accident prevention showed conclusively 
that when hazards are studied, when cor- 
rective measures are prepared and applied, 
when the general public and city employees 
are informed concerning dangers and _ pre- 


cautions, and when the negligent are re- 
quired to conform with these measures, 
accidents can be reduced and held down 
even when drastic changes occur. Well- 
known examples of this in traffic safety are 
Dallas, Kansas City, Milwaukee, and Provi- 
dence, where traffic accidents have been 
brought down and held down vear after 
year. Many other cities, both larger and 
smaller, could be named. Likewise, indus- 
tries operating extremely hazardous proc- 
esses have demonstrated the possibilities of 
operating safely when proper precautions 
are taken. 

The purpose of postwar safety planning is 
to facilitate the transition from wartime to 
postwar conditions and responsibilities. The 
following are important steps in this pro- 
gram in practically every city, whether large 
or small. 


SAFETY IN PuBLIC Works DESIGN 


When the war is over and the urge to 
make up quickly for the necessary delay in 
construction and maintenance of public 
works becomes emphatic, the city that has 
its plans prepared and has thoroughly in- 
corporated safety into these plans will be 
fortunate. This will be particularly true if 
public employment during industrial recon- 
version should become a necessity. 

Even in prewar days, when the appeals 
for haste in the planning and execution of 
public works projects were much less urgent 
than they are likely to be following the war, 
there were far too many cases of opening 
these works to public use before proper safe- 
guards and controls were installed. 

Common examples of unsafe public plan- 
ning during war production preparation 
were war plant locations selected without 
adequate attention to safe access. Necessary 
haste in the selection of sites for such plants 
and changes in their extent left little time 
for consideration of the adequacy of access 
streets and highways. Serious congestion 
and accidents often resulted and hampered 
production until corrections could be made. 

The lesson from this experience is that 
postwar planning should not be put off until 
the emergency stage is reached. If, for ex- 
ample, a new airport is proposed, it should 
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be remembered that safety is an important 
consideration in selecting and developing the 
highway to provide the prompt access that 
air travel requires. 

In the planning of a new park or play- 
ground, ease and safety of access are impor- 
tant considerations. Hence, in selecting the 
site, main thoroughfares should be avoided; 
if this is not possible, means for pedestrians 
to enter by tunnel or bridge should be con- 
sidered or traffic control should be provided. 

New street construction is apt to be par- 
ticularly stimulated by postwar conditions, 
and these are some important suggestions in 
the report of the National Interregional 
Highway Committee which President Roose- 
velt recommended to Congress early in 
January. Prepared under the chairmanship 
of the commissioner of public roads, Thomas 
H. McDonald, and with the aid of the 
Public Roads Administration, this report 
presents an outstanding example of nation- 
wide planning. It presents the most modern 
design features for safeguarding traffic move- 
ment and making it easier for road and street 
users to drive or walk safely. A special sec- 
tion of this report deals with basic standards 
for urban sections of the interregional 
system. 

These measures of design and protection 
are adaptable to either large or small cities 
and to major or minor streets. Hence, al- 
though it is written as a guide for planning 
the 34,000 miles of the proposed interre- 
gional highway system, the report contains 
the elements of proper design for minor 
improvements on the less important streets 
of a city of any size. When safety is incor- 
porated into the original designs of postwar 
construction projects, whether large or small, 
one of the major requisites of public service 
to the citizens of a community is in part 
fulfilled. That is public protection. 


BRING EquiPpMENT Up To DATE 


Modernization of equipment for public 
protection will be an important “must” item 
in the postwar period. This applies to street 
lighting, traffic control equipment, and other 
fixed location devices. It applies also to 
mobile equipment for public protection. 

During the war the traffic signals, signs, 
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and other protective control equipment 
which was already in use had to continue to 
serve, whether properly adapted or not. It 
had to be shifted from place to place to ren- 
der the best service that it could because 
no other equipment was available. When 
the war is over and traffic increases greatly, 
as it undoubtedly will, such equipment will 
in many cases be totally inadequate and will 
result in hazards and delays rather than in 
safe and expeditious handling. Hence, an 
important part of the postwar job will be to 
get new and properly adapted control equip- 
ment into the places where accidents can be 
expected if proper safeguards are not pro- 
vided. 

The rapid advances that were being made 
before the war in street lighting for safety 
were necessarily stopped. Changes in busi- 
ness, industrial, housing, and traffic patterns 
will make imperative an extensive review of 
present street lighting. Important guides 
were developed before the war for stand- 
ardizing practices in the installation of traf- 
fic control equipment and street lighting. 
The Manual on Uniform Traffic Control De- 
vices, prepared by a joint committee of rep- 
resentatives of organizations directly inter- 
ested in this subject, is available from thi 
Public Roads Administration at Washing- 
ton. It contains standards that have been 
adopted quite generally by states and cities 
throughout the country. A revision is likely 
to be made soon, dealing with all of the very 
latest problems. The Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society prepared Recommended Practice 
of Street Lighting—1940, as a guide to pub- 
lic officials in determining the adequacy of 
their lighting facilities. 

Police equipment for public safety will 
require modernization and replacement in 
many cases. The International Association 
of Chiefs of Police has developed details of 
procedure for traffic safety, including atten- 
tion to the equipment that is required. The 
opportunity to rebuild the personnel of 
police departments will show the need for 
the new and modernized equipment that is 
thus required. 


SAFETY TRAINING AND PROMOTION 


Whenever work programs are materially 
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expanded the problem of accidents becomes 
more acute. This is apt to become particu- 
larly serious in the postwar construction 
program if it must be accelerated to provide 
employment during industrial reconversion. 
With men working on unfamiliar jobs, per- 
haps at lower wages than some had been 
getting during the war, and affected by the 
general spirit of release from wartime con- 
centration, safety is apt to suffer unless spe- 
cial attention is given. 

General appeals to safety through posters, 
publications, and similar means have an 
important part to play in creating the gen- 
eral safety atmosphere and should be exten- 
sively used. Another essential part of the 
program of safety on the job is the personal 
supervision of performance by the foreman. 
He is the one who tells the new man what 
he must do and sees that the job is done. If 
he makes safe performance of the job a part 
of his instruction and supervision it will go 
a long way toward assurance of safety. 

As in industry, so in construction the in- 
centive for safety must come from the top 
down. Unless the top executive or official 
is sold on safety as an important part of 
efficient operation the results are bound to 
be sporadic and mainly ineffective. One 
foreman may be much concerned and well 
acquainted with the requirements of safety, 
while another may care little about it or be 
“too busy to bother with it.” 

There can be no better indication of a 
city’s interest in the protection of its citizens 
than its insistence on safety in the work that 
provides that protection and the services for 
which the city government exists. It is not 
too soon now for cities to start planning to 
expand and accelerate their usual safety 
activities among their employees to meet 
the new conditions which the increase in 
peacetime activities will certainly require 
after the war. 


RE-ESTABLISHING SAFETY SERVICES 


To compensate for the serious reduc- 
tions in the personnel of departments deal- 
ing with public safety, many cities have re- 
laxed standards of personal fitness and 
qualifications to make it possible to fill the 
vacancies, the quality of service has been 
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reduced to the lower level of ability, and 
sometimes important activities have been 
discontinued. An important postwar respon- 
sibility will be getting personnel back to 
prewar requirements adjusted to postwar 
needs. This will mean the renewal and im- 
provement of past standards of service. For 
example, in some places where vehicle in- 
spection was established before the war, it 
has been either relaxed or discontinued be- 
cause of the difficulty in maintaining vehicles 
up to the former standards. The serious 
depreciation of both privately and publicly 
owned vehicles during the war will make the 
resumption of high standards of inspection 
desirable just as soon as the personnel is 
available and vehicle repairs and adjust- 
ments are obtainable. 

Adequate training of new personnel and 
the proper retraining of those who have been 
formerly in safety services will be necessary. 
Important new problems will call for new 
policies. For example, the police and the 
court will have to decide how ex-servicemen 
with physical or emotional deficiencies re- 
sulting from the war shall be handled. There 
will have to be established for such cases— 
and their number may be great—the proper 
balance between sympathetic recognition of 
their patriotic sacrifices and the require- 
ments for public protection. The police and 
the court officials will need to be carefully 
trained to handle this new type of problem. 
There will probably be many others result- 
ing from unprecedented postwar conditions. 


ORDINANCES May NEED REVISION 


The changes that have occurred in many 
cities during the last three years may have 
left traffic ordinances out of step with traffic 
conditions in either of two ways. Amend- 
ments may have been avoided because the 
changes were thought to be temporary or 
they may have been made rather hastily to 
take care of the new problems without de- 
lay. Postwar conditions are apt to be be- 
tween these two extremes. 

As war production eases, concentrations 
of the armed forces at camps decrease, or 
other indicative changes occur, steps should 
be taken to anticipate the postwar conditions 
and revise the traffic ordinances in accord- 
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ance. This will help to provide the necessary 
background for postwar enforcement which 
is apt to be so important. 

Since the war has brought such extreme 
shifts in population, uniformity of traffic 
regulations for ease of understanding and 
standardization of enforcement becomes even 
more important than at other times. Hence, 
one of the important steps in preparing for 
postwar traffic problems is to bring the local 
ordinance into conformance with the Model 
Traffic Ordinances recommended by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, anticipating as nearly as possible the 
proper restrictions and regulations dealing 
with strictly local problems. 

The model includes two types of provi- 
sions: (a) those general provisions that can 
be adopted in any city without change un- 
less state laws provide differently, and (b) 
those that provide a standard form for 
stating provisions of strictly local signifi- 
cance, such as the designation of through 
streets by name, the restriction of parking 
in certain places, and the designation of spe- 
cial speed limits on certain streets. 

THE Part THE PuBLic CAN PLAY 

The public has a large part to play in its 
own protection. It is at once the group for 
which protection must be provided and on 
which most of the safety depends. Most of 
the protective services of a city assume a 
large measure of voluntary public conform- 
ance with the basic requirements for safety. 

It is impossible to police a community 
adequately to require obedience to a law or 
ordinance unless a very high percentage of 
the public obeys it voluntarily. The best 
engineering efforts to build safety into 
streets, parks, or other public works assume 
a sincere public desire to be safe and at- 
tempt to make it easier for the public to 
do so. 

Those cities are fortunate that have the 
proper type of organization, such as a chap- 
ter of the National Safety Council, for pro- 
moting public interest in safety and coordi- 
nating it with official activity. Properly 
handled, such organizations can integrate 


official efforts and public response into qa 
community-wide safety program that will be 
outstandingly successful. This is particu. 
larly true when new conditions and new 
problems are impending. 

SAFETY CouNCIL’s PostwAaR PLANNING 

To aid in promoting nation-wide activity 
in postwar safety planning, the National 
Safety Council in the fall of 1943 set upa 
Committee on Post-War Traffic Safety Plan- 
ning to review the forthcoming traffic acci- 
dent problems and aid in the orientation of 
official activities toward these new problems 
in the postwar era. Broadly representative 
of the organizations and agencies that are 
especially concerned with the problem, this 
committee has made an intensive study of 
the adaption of the things that are known 
and have been successful in the traffic safety 
lield to the problems that can be anticipated. 
A report will shortly be published for wide 
distribution, listing the problems that are 
now foreseen and the elements that must be 
applied in their solution. Similar steps are 
being taken in the other phases of postwar 
safety—industrial, home, and farm. 

Wartime problems are not being forgotten. 
The greatly expanded efforts to adapt the 
safety program to wartime conditions have 
resulted in measures that are now being ap- 
plied vigorously throughout the country. It 
is recognized, however, that just as in the 
summer months safety activities must be 
planned for the coming winter, so must post- 
war activities be planned while the war is 
being vigorously carried on so that the nec- 
essary wartime sacrifices of life, limb, and 
property need not be paralleled by unneces- 
sary sacrifices when the war emergency 
ceases. Promoting postwar safety is one im- 
portant way to honor the sacrifices that have 
been made by the armed forces and secure 
greater realization of the benefit of the prin- 
ciples and institutions for which they fought. 
The appeal for safety for conservation of 
manpower and material to help them win, 
must be changed to an appeal for safety to 
enable many thousands more to enjoy the 
benefits which their fighting secured. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Negro Police in Southern Cities 


To what extent do southern cities employ 

Negro police officers? 

HILE complete information is not 

available it is known that at least 18 
southern cities of more than 20,000 popula- 
tion employ a total of 110 Negro policemen, 
ranging from one such officer in each of the 
cities of Raleigh and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and Owensboro, Kentucky, to 24 
in St. Louis, Missouri. In most instances 
Negro officers patrol only Negro sections and 
are limited to Negro arrests. Negro police 
form a small percentage of the total police 
force in the 18 cities except in Galveston 
Texas, where there are 13 Negro policemen 
(10 uniformed and 3 plain clothes) who 
compose one-sixth of the force and in Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, where four officers com- 
pose one-seventh of the total force. The 
work of the Negro policemen has proved 
generally satisfactory and recently there has 
been increased interest in several other 
southern cities with large Negro populations 
in employing several Negro officers. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, put eight Negro 
policemen on the regular force after an un. 
fortunate incident in which a Negro Army 
sergeant was shot to death by a city police- 
man who was subsequently exonerated. How- 
ever, the Negro population was aroused and 
a number of Negro M.P.’s were assigned to 
patrol the Negro business district. At the 
request of the city government the Urban 
League of Little Rock submitted the names 
of 10 Negro men they recommended for the 
police force and after special training eight 
were appointed to the force without examina- 
tion and at regular salary. Since their ap- 
pointment crime has been greatly reduced in 
the Negro section, there have been no racial 
clashes, and public pride in policemen of its 


own has brought effective cooperation from 
the Negro community. 

Charlotte, North Carolina, has four Negro 
police on the regular force; they operate 
only in Negro districts where their work has 
been very satisfactory in relieving the race 
tension. The Negro officers are paid $110 a 
month compared to $165 a month paid white 
officers but equalization of salaries has been 
promised. In addition, Charlotte employs 
two Negro policewomen to handle Negro 
juvenile cases. 

High Point, North Carolina has two 
Negro policemen in the Negro section; the 
one Negro policeman in Winston-Salem 
works mainly with juveniles. 

In Texas, Austin has three Negro patrol- 
men who are assigned to one-way radio 
police cars: Beaumont has two; Houston 
four; San Antonio seven, and Galveston 13. 

Daytona Beach, Florida, has employed 
four Negro policemen for the past 10 years; 
they work in the Negro section and are not 
permitted to deal with any situation in which 
a white person is involved even though the 
offense occurs in the Negro section. 

In Lexington, Kentucky, three Negro 
patrolmen operate as plainclothesmen in a 
police car in Negro districts. In addition the 
city has one Negro policewoman. Of the 18 
Negro policemen in Louisville four are in 
plain clothes. 

Other cities which have Negro policemen 
are Muskogee, Oklahoma, two in plain 
clothes: Tulsa, Oklahoma, eight, only one 
of whom is in plain clothes; and Knoxville, 
Tennessee, five. Negro police have been em- 
ployed in Tulsa for more than 15 years and 
are selected through the civil service system. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, Negro policemen 
have been employed for 42 years. There are 

24 policemen, nine uniformed men who 
patrol beats, nine special officers, one ser- 
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geant, one lieutenant, two policewomen, and 
two prison guards. 

Macon, Georgia, has no regular Negro 
police but has 70 Negro auxiliary police who 
work two nights a week under white officers 
and furnish their own equipment and uni- 
forms. While criticism has been dissipated 
as far as the Caucasian population is con- 
cerned, the Negro population has not fully 
accepted the Negro officer. The superintend- 
ent of police recently wrote that he is ‘“‘con- 
vinced that in the course of time the colored 
officer will become a fixture. .. . Their work 
generally speaking has been most satisfac- 
tory.’—CHARLEs S. JOHNSON, director, De- 
partment of Social Science, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


City Halls and Other Public Buildings 


What cities have erected new city halls dur- 
ing the last two decades and what in- 
formation is available about them? 


HERE is no record of the actual num- 
ber of cities in the United States which 
have erected new municipal buildings since 
the first World War, but information con- 
cerning more than one hundred city halls 
built since 1920 is available in several jour- 
nals, chiefly the Architectural Forum and 
Architectural Record. A bibliography listing 
these references, recently compiled for 
PuBLIc MANAGEMENT by the Burnham Li- 
brary of Architecture of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, also gives the names and addresses 
of the architects of the buildings where 
known. Photographs and floor layouts for 
about one-third of these one hundred city 
or city-county buildings, together with in- 
formation on types of construction, archi- 
tecture, and cost are contained in Public 
Buildings: Architecture Under the Public 
Works Administration, 1933-1939, by C. W. 
Sharp and R. Stanley-Brown, a 697-page 
volume published in 1939 by the United 
States Government Printing Office at $2.50 
a copy. Projects illustrated in this volume 
are said to represent the best of different 
tvpes of architecture of buildings erected 
with the assistance of PWA funds. 
Among the city halls which were built 


during the six-year period and are described 
in this book together with floor plans are 
those of Cranston and Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; West Hartford and Stratford, Con- 
necticut; West Orange, New Jersey; Chester 
and Medford, Massachusetts: Warren. 
Lewistown, and Crafton, Pennsylvania; 
Delaware and Marietta, Ohio; Des Plaines, 
Illinois; Hamilton, Ohio; Saginaw, Michi- 
gan; Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina; 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Fort Smith, Arkansas (combined 
city hall and courthouse); Austin, Texas; 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; Ardmore and Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; Canby, Oregon; 
Santa Maria, Santa Cruz, and Lindsay, 
California. 

This volume also contains photos and lay- 
outs of sewage disposal plants, garbage and 
rubbish disposal plants, water works, light 
and power plants, airfields and hangars, 
bridges and highways, and housing projects. 
Among the fire department buildings are 
those of Greenwich and Ansonia, Connecti- 
cut; Greenfield, Massachusetts; Louisville, 
Kentucky (central fire station); fire drill 
tower at Memphis, Tennessee; Shreveport, 
Louisiana; Des Moines, Iowa; Hinsdale, 
Illinois (police and fire station); central fire 
station at Austin, Texas; and Petaluma, 
California. Municipal auditoriums and com- 
munity buildings include those of Ely and 
Hibbing, Minnesota; Valley City, North 
Dakota; Fort Worth, Texas: Fresno and 
San Jose, California; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

A number of cities, including Escanaba, 
Michigan, and Lincoln, Nebraska, are in- 
vestigating the desirability of erecting jointly 
owned and operated city-county buildings. 
Information concerning 13 cases of such co- 
operation between cities and counties is con- 
tained in a report entitled City-County 
Buildings, issued by the American Municipal 
Association in 1937. Cities in which such 
buildings are located are: Bismarck, North 
Dakota; Camden, New Jersey: Coffeyville, 
Parsons and Pittsburgh, Kansas; Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul, Minnesota; Mt. Clemens, Michigan; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Seattle and Wenat- 
chee, Washington; and Selma, Alabama. 
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Recent Federal Actions 
of Interest to Cities 

EVENUE Act of 1944. The new law 

does not change the methods used in 
withholding from salaries and wages and in 
effecting exemptions from federal excise 
taxes. But some of the excises are increased 
and municipalities will suffer greater losses 
if they fail to take exemptions. With regard 
to the transportation tax, the Treasury De- 
partment has held that cities are exempt 
from such taxes only on charges paid on 
consignments to or by municipalities. Thus 
taxes on shipments consigned to a dealer and 
subsequently sold to the city may be passed 
on to the city as part of the selling cost 
and the city is not exempt. The new revenue 
act raises postage rates for local letters from 
2 to 3 cents and airmail from 6 to 8 cents. 
Details concerning all changes in the act 
affecting cities are outlined in a report issued 
by the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion (Federal Excise and Withholding Taxes. 
4pp. 25 cents). 

Surplus Federal Property. A Senate com- 
mittee recently reported a strengthened ver- 
sion of the Treasury-approved O'Leary bill 
which the House passed last spring and 
which is said to have a chance of enactment. 
This bill, officially titled “property manage- 
ment act, 1944”° would assign responsibility 
for the sale of an estimated 70-odd billions 
of dollars worth of surplus federal properties 
after the war to the Treasury Procurement 
Division and would enable the Division to 
transfer such property to municipalities at 
reasonable or nominal prices. Local govern- 
ments would enjoy a top priority position 
ahead of every other buyer outside the fed- 
eral government. Moreover, property which 
cannot be disposed of by sale or lease to 
local governments, in the domestic market, 
to foreign governments, or in the foreign 
market (in that order) may be donated to 
“tax-supported organizations.” 

Police Radio. Municipal and state police 
radio stations are no longer required to file 





with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion copies of contracts with other govern- 
mental agencies to which coordinated service 
is provided; it is necessary only to apply to 
the FCC for specific authority to render such 
service. The FCC also has ruled that li- 
censees rendering coordinated police radio 
service may accept contributions to capital 
and operating expenses on a cost-sharing 
basis from governments to which service is 
provided. 

Priorities. Municipal utilities which main- 
tain parts and materials inventories worth 
less than $10,000 are exempted from restric- 
tions on delivery quotas and _ inventory 
control by an amendment to Utility Order 
U-1 on January 22. The new amendment 
also provides that specific WPB approval is 
not required on underground or overhead 
utility extensions using materials valued at 
$1,500 or less, but certain specified proce- 
dures must be followed. 

Truck Tire Inspection. Cities are not re- 
quired to submit for inspection any tires 
they seek to replace if the city attorney or 
finance officer files a statement with the 
OPA’s tire rationing section showing that 
funds are not available for paving such fees, 
or that disbursement may not be legally 
made, or that an ordinance or resolution 
prohibits the city from paying inspection 
fees at the central inspection station. 

Veterans’ Placement Program. Six local 
offices of the United States Employment 
Service were designated recently as adminis- 
tration centers for veteran counseling and 
for extended placement programs with the 
hope of developing effective techniques for 
handling the problem of demobilization. 
Under the terms of an agreement announced 
on February 14 the Selective Service System 
is to have the specific responsibility of re- 
turning the veteran, if he so desires, to his 
old job, while the responsibility for finding 
him a new job will rest with the veterans’ 
division of the United States Employment 
Service. 
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Personnel Utilization Program. The United 
States Civil Service Commission on February 
1 sent a letter to all federal agencies and 
departments calling on them to make better 
use of employees following the suggestions 
in a pamphlet entitled Better Use of Person- 
nel which the Commission prepared and 
distributed with the letter. Each agency 
is urged (1) to ascertain whether full use is 
made of employees’ skills and whether nec- 
essary training facilities are available, (2) 
to establish a program for improving super- 
vision at all levels, (3) to develop a system 
whereby each employee will review period- 
ically with his supervisor exactly what he is 
expected to do, (4) to organize a progressive 
employee relations program, and (5) to in- 
stall medical, health, and safety programs. 
The Civil Service Commission will act in an 
advisory capacity in assisting federal agen- 
cies in carrying out the general program and 
each agency is asked to report quarterly to 
the Commission among other things on the 
extent to which the program results in de- 
creased turnover and absenteeism. 

Employee Health Programs. The United 
States Civil Service Commission recently 
submitted to Congress a proposed bill which 
would give federal agencies authority to es- 
tablish employee health programs upon 
recommendation of the Commission after 
consultation with the United States Public 
Health Service. The bill would limit the 
health services to treatment of minor ill- 
nesses, except in cases of emergency or in- 
jury or illness sustained by an employee 
while in the performance of his duty; pre- 
employment and other medical examina- 
tions; referral of employees to private physi- 
cians; and health education programs. 
Illustrating the need for such legislation, 
the Commission cited the case of one large 
government department where in 1942 ill- 
ness caused an average loss of 10.2 days per 
employee. It was pointed out also that while 
the federal government has done much to 
stimulate the establishment of health pro- 
grams in privately owned industrial plants, 
it has seriously neglected the development 
of similar measures for the protection of 
government workers. 


Annual and Sick Leave Rules. A recent 
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executive order of the President permits 
federal employees to charge absences for 
medical, dental, and optical examinations to 
sick leave. Annual leave is now recognized 
as a right in that the order permits em- 
ployees leaving the federal service either 
voluntarily or involuntarily to receive ac- 
crued annual leave. The employee’s date of 
separation from the service will be extended 
to cover whatever annual leave he may have 
to his credit. Federal employees will con- 
tinue to receive 26 days annual leave and 
15 days sick leave each year. 

Physicians’ Relocation Program. Commu- 
nities lacking adequate medical and dental 
care may apply for a physician or dentist. 
An application (form available from the 
state health department) may be sent, with 
the community’s remittance of $300 made 
payable to the treasurer of the United States, 
to the state health department for approval 
after which it is forwarded to the United 
States Public Health Service. The Public 
Health Service can enter into an agreement 
with a physician or dentist who has a per- 
mit to practice in the state in which the 
applicant community is located, who agrees 
to practice in that community for at least 
one year, and who is acceptable to the com- 
munity. Transportation costs are paid and 
the doctor also is paid $250 a month for 
three months. 

Taxation of Federal Property. The Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House of Rep- 
resentatives continued its regional hearings 
on subjecting certain categories of federal 
property to local taxation or making pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. At a hearing in New 
York City early in February nearly one 
hundred state and local officials from seven 
states presented information on the extent to 
which the acquisition of property by the fed- 
eral government had placed additional bur- 
dens on local governments. 

Interregional Highways. In_ submitting 
the recent report of the National Inter- 
regional Highways Committee to Congress 
the President recommended action that 
would lead to the simplified acquisition of 
land and the drafting of detailed plans and 
other preliminary work in connection with 
the proposed 33,920-mile network of inter- 
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regional highways. This highway program 
would connect all of the nation’s cities of 
300,000 or more population and would 
reach 59 of the nation’s 62 cities between 
100,000 and 300,000, as well as 82 of the 
107 cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population. 
The report strongly recommends Congres- 
sional action to permit the federal govern- 
ment to pay promptly its proportionate share 
of the cost of rights-of-way acquired in an- 
ticipation of postwar highway improvement. 
The report deals with the locating of inter- 
regional routes within urban areas, the selec- 
tion of mid-city terminals of express high- 
ways, and the condition of existing roads, 
streets, and bridges. 


Central Pool of 11 Cars Serves 
65 City Employees 
ANSAS City, Missouri, has a central 
automobile pool of 11 cars which are 
used by approximately 65 city employees 
who have received permit cards from their 
department heads authorizing them to use 
such cars. When an employee takes a car 
from the pool he signs a form showing the 
speedometer reading and the time when the 
car is taken out and the same information is 
noted upon his return together with an ex- 
planation of the use made of the car. Pool 
cars are used only for incidental trips on city 
business. Each car is marked with a large 
sign bearing the city seal and the car num- 
ber. The cars are stored in the city garage 
which is in connection with the city hall and 
cars cannot be taken home at night by any 
city employee. Departments are charged 
five cents a mile and 10 cents for each half 
hour or fraction thereof with a minimum 
charge of 20 cents. In December, 1943, the 
11 cars were driven a total of 9,050 miles 
and the revenue amounted to $724, or eight 
cents a mile. This money is credited to a 
revolving fund for the automobile pool to 
meet the cost of operation, maintenance, and 
replacement. Any city employee who has 
continuous use for a car and drives more 
than 800 miles a month is furnished a de- 
partmental vehicle for full-time use. 
When the city automobile pool was estab- 


lished by administrative regulation of the 
city manager the department heads were 
advised in part as follows: “It is imperative 
in this present emergency that the city make 
every possible effort to conserve tires, gaso- 
line, and automotive equipment. It obvi- 
ously is uneconomical for an automobile to 
be assigned to the exclusive use of one in- 
dividual who uses it only a small portion of 
the time when our government is rationing 
the sale of motor equipment in an effort to 
insure its most effective use. . . . Each de- 
partment head is directed to make a study to 
determine the extent to which those under 
his direction can use cars from the pool with 
greater economy than driving privately 
owned cars or having city cars assigned to 
their exclusive use. Except in cases where 
the employee actually uses a car the greater 
portion of each day, the city car assigned to 
him should be turned in, and he should be 
directed to use the facilities of the pool. 
Studies should be made to determine in 
which cases employees can use street cars 
and buses more economically than city cars 
or than by being given allowances for using 
their own cars.”—L. P. CooKINGHAM, city 
manager, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Cities’ View of Federal Planning Policies 
Presented to Congress 


N UNICIPAL points of view on federal 

policy relating to postwar planning 
and on the fiscal limitations of cities were 
presented at a hearing before the Lanham 
Committee (Public Buildings and Grounds) 
in Washington on February 2 by Herbert 
A. Olson, president of the American Munici- 
pal Association. Some of the main points 
in Mr. Olson’s statement were: 

Cities must regard postwar relief of dislocated 
war workers and returning service people as a 
joint responsibility of all lcvels of government 
to be financed as part of the cost of the war.... 

Balances now in municipal treasuries are the 
result of deferred maintenance. Increased cost 
of non-deferrable maintenance and operations 
tend to off-set savings. Except for the 
improved ability of people to become current 
in their property tax obligations, good times do 
not materially enhance the financial positions 
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of cities. . . . There is no prospect that state 
reserves will be applied to local works needs. 

Municipalities simply cannot undertake a 
program of large-scale deficit spending for relief 
purposes. The property tax broke down 
miserably from 1932 to 1936. We anticipate 
trouble in any future period of unemployment. 
.. . Many of the municipal difficulties may be 
attributed to over-all tax limitations and to 
invasions of the local tax sources by states and 
the federal government. . . . The Gulick report 
—the report of the Treasury’s Committee on 
Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations—points out 
the desirability of action in reorganizing federal, 
state, and local tax jurisdictions. , 

Municipalities feel that there should be an 
over-all federal planning agency but that it 
should not necessarily consider itself as an 
operating agency. 

Municipalities can finance a normal long- 
term program of public works construction, but 
if in a period of severe unemployment the 
cities are called upon to telescope a ten-year 
program into a year or six months it must be 
admitted that they just do not have the money 
to carry on that kind of an accelerated pro- 
gram... . 

It must be reiterated that the municipal gov- 
ernments’ greatest desire is for a fiscal system 
which would reserve to them tax resources suf- 
ficient to support local services. 

The municipal view as expressed before 
the Lanham Committee by Mr. Olson was 
based on the following eight-point statement, 
prepared in January by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, which reflects generally the planning 
policies that have been adopted by the state 
leagues of municipalities. 

1. A single planning agency should be 
established in the federal government to 
operate within the federal sphere and as an 
advisory agency of the municipalities. 

2. A federal postwar planning and build- 
ing policy should be formed and made known 
so lower governments may coordinate plans 
with those of the federal government. 

3. Since municipalities prefer to finance 
their own needs, a new fiscal relationship 
could free municipalities from dependence 
upon either the state or the nation. 

4. Federal grants to subsidize establish- 
ment or operation of planning agencies as 
such are neither necessary nor favored. 
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5. Federal grants to municipalities for 
specific project planning for normally needed 
public works are not favored. 

6. Federal grants for construction of nor- 
mal local public works are not favored. 

7. In view of the narrow tax base avail- 
able to local government, if a huge public 
works program intended to cushion the shock 
of (a) reconversion, (b) demobilization, and 
(c) unemployment, is determined upon as 
a federal policy, neither plan preparation 
nor construction can be financed by the 
municipalities, and matching grants, at least 
would be required. 

8. If a federal program of subsidization 
of local public works is initiated by the 
federal government, the project planning, 
determination of construction priorities, and 
operation, should be subject to the control 
of the local government. 


Cities Urged to Maintain High Standards 
of Accounting 


HE National Committee on Municipal 

Accounting recently issued a statement 
warning local government finance and ac- 
counting officers against the lowering of ac- 
counting standards that may come about 
because of new personnel or the absence of 
capable supervision. “The public will not 
accept the war as an excuse for poor work 
once the war has ended,” said the Commit- 
tee. “In cases where the absence of per- 
sonnel makes satisfactory auditing impos- 
sible, the governing body should be advised 
accordingly.” The Committee points out 
that while the war provides a background 
for eliminating unnecessary procedures which 
may have been built up over a long period 
of years, any adjustments or short cuts in 
procedures, as in the case of internal audit- 
ing of receipts and disbursements, should 
harmonize with accepted standards and 
should omit no essential checks. 

Local governments should continue to pre- 
pare and publish financial reports, according 
to the Committee, even though the published 
reports may be reduced to summary state- 
ments only. Complete and detailed financial 
reports, even though not published in full, 
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should be made, carefully bound, and pre- 
served in the public offices. While detail is 
necessary for internal use, much of it may 
be omitted from printed reports. 

With regard to handling of public pay- 
rolls the Committee recommends that all 
payments be made by check; no checks 
should be given to foremen or department 
heads, and each employee should receive his 
check by mail or from some person inde- 
pendent of the person or department for 
which he is working. In view of the added 
work caused by application of federal with- 
holding taxes, local governments may well 
reconsider the question as to whether pay- 
roll deductions for private purposes can be 
continued. 

Accounting officials should study their 
accounting procedures with a view to re- 
placing hand work and inefficient machine 
methods with improved procedures and 
equipment when machines are again avail- 
able. 

The Committee's statement concludes: 
“Accounting and reporting procedures are 
designed primarily to assist with the man- 
agement of government. Consequently, dur- 
ing periods of stress when new problems are 
continually appearing, the financial reports 
and procedures must be planned to meet the 
needs of government administrators. When 
conditions are changing as rapidly as they 
are now, the form and content of reports 
should be continually scrutinized to make 
certain that they accomplish their proper 
objectives in the most efficient and thorough 
manner.” 


Competitive Bidding and Safe Practices 
Reduce Insurance Costs 


ANDUSKY, Ohio (30,000), recently 

awarded a contract for public liability 
and property damage insurance on motor 
equipment to the company submitting the 
lowest bid on a schedule of 73 pieces of 
equipment including automobiles owned by 
employees and used in the municipal service 
and those owned by the city government 
(three companies submitted bids, the lowest 
bid being from a mutual company). Pre- 


miums for a one-year contract amounted to 
$506.38 minus a dividend of $80 earned on 
the policy for the preceding year. 

The city has been able to reduce pre- 
miums over the past several years because 
of the low accident experience. A safety 
meeting is held once a month for all em- 
ployees who operate equipment and the 
accident rate has been reduced by about 70 
per cent since these meetings were started. 
The limits of coverage are $100,000-$300,- 
000 on liability and $5,000 on property 
damage. The city also carries liability in- 
surance of $20,000 on one person and 
$40,000 on each accident on five city parks, 
including sidewalks, parking lots, play- 
ground facilities, etc. The premium on one 
playground area of three acres is $29.50 per 
vear.—A. J. LAUBER, city manager, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


City Buys Liability Insurance 
From Lowest Bidder 

ERKELEY, California, recently awarded 

a contract for comprehensive fleet, gen- 
eral public liability, and property damage 
insurance to the lowest of nine bidders who 
quoted premiums ranging from $16,400 to 
$23,910 for a three-year policy payable in 
three equal annual installments. The speci- 
fications required that each bidder must state 
the name of the company for which he was 
bidding, that the company must assume the 
entire insurance involved but might reinsure. 
and that the company must have a rating of 
A or better in the latest edition of Best’s 
Insurance Guide. 

The 12-page set of specifications set forth 
in detail the extent of coverage, method of 
payment, and methods of handling and set- 
tling claims or judgments. State law makes 
all cities liable for personal injuries and 
property damage resulting from the opera- 
tion of vehicles in any municipal activity. 
For this reason the new insurance contract 
insures all elected and appointed officials and 
employees against any and all liability for 
bodily injuries, and sickness or disease or 
death resulting therefrom, and property 
damage both real and personal. The limits 
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of liability for any one accident without any 
aggregate limit are $100,000 for each person, 
and, subject to that limit for each person, 
$300,000 for each accident and $50,000 for 
property damage. The automotive equipment 
coverage includes 50 trucks; 140 privately- 
owned automobiles operated by city em- 
ployees, including 92 police automobiles; 
29 pieces of fire apparatus and automobiles; 
and 25 other pieces of equipment. 

The new three-year insurance contract is 
broader in coverage and has higher limits 
than the former three-year policy which ex- 
pired December 31, 1943, and for which the 
city paid $22,390 three years ago. The lower 
price under the new contract results in part 
from the restricted use of automobiles be- 
cause of the gasoline and tire shortage, and 
in part from the low losses during the past 
three years——CHESTER C. Fisk, city man- 
ager, Berkeley, California. 


Postwar Planning Activities 
Affecting Cities 

ECENT news on postwar planning: 

The Michigan legislature has appro- 
priated $5,000,000 to local governments for 
postwar planning, public works officials be- 
lieve that federal aid would stimulate prepa- 
ration of advance plans, a poll of citizen 
opinion in one large city indicates that 
people believe that the federal government 
instead of state and local governments 
should manage the postwar public works 
program, and state governments are being 
urged to do comprehensive long-term plan- 
ning. 

Michigan Promotes Local Planning. The 
Michigan state legislature at a special ses- 
sion called by the governor early in Febru- 
ary appropriated $5,000,000 for distribution 
to local governments on a matching basis 
for the preparation of project plans and 
specifications for postwar construction. 
Funds are to be distributed to cities, vil- 
lages, counties, and school districts with the 
provision that funds in an equal amount are 
to be made available by the local govern- 
ment. Three million dollars is to be made 
available on a population basis for public 
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works projects other than streets and roads; 
$1,000,000 is available to cities, villages, and 
organized townships for planning street and 
road projects; and $1,000,000 is available to 
counties for planning rural road system con- 
struction. Funds are to be made available 
at once; after November 1, 1944, the 
amounts available to local units which have 
not made use of the funds will be redistrib- 
uted among units which have availed them- 
selves of the original allocation and choose 
to continue with the program. 

Public Works Planning. The public works 
officials of two out of every three cities be- 
lieve that federal assistance would further 
the preparation of local postwar plans, ac- 
cording to a survey recently conducted by 
the American Public Works Association on 
the progress of advance plan preparation 
and engineering design in 68 cities. For 
every $1,000,000 worth of municipal public 
works ready for the contractor, $3,000,000 
worth is under survey and $9,000,000 being 
given preliminary study in the 68 cities re- 
porting. Contracts could have been let for 
capital improvements amounting to $48,- 
124,371—$8,000 worth of public works con- 
struction per 1,000 population—on January 
1, 1944 by the 68 cities reporting. On the 
basis of the survey a rough estimate of ad- 
vance plan preparation by all cities under 
1,000,000 population shows capital improve- 
ments valued at $550,000,000 were ready 
for contract, $1,600,000,000 were being sur- 
veyed, and $3,780,000,000 worth of public 
improvements were under preliminary study 
by January 1, 1944. Types of work include 
streets and bridges, sewerage and water sup- 
ply, public buildings, refuse disposal facili- 
ties, airports, recreational facilities, drainage 
and flood protection, and other miscellaneous 
public projects. 

This information was presented to the 
Lanham Committee by the American Public 
Works Association at a hearing held in 
Washington on February 2. The Association 
said that the shortage of trained engineering 
personnel in public works departments was 
one of the reasons for the lag between com- 
pletely planned improvements and needed 
public works on which only preliminary 
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studies are under way. It was pointed out 
that officials in 75 per cent of the 68 cities 
reporting indicated that additional personnel 
was necessary for the development of ade- 
quate public works program and a similar 
percentage indicated the need for more funds 
for planning. 

State Legislation. The Council of State 
Governments has revised its recommended 
“State and Local Postwar Reserve Funds 
and Planning Acts” on a basis which would 
authorize state and local planning boards to 
formulate plans not only in the field of pub- 
lic works but also in connection with public 
services. In submitting this suggested legis- 
lation to the states, a strong recommenda- 
tion is made that the composition of state 
and local planning boards should be as broad 
as the fields they are to plan for. Attention 
is called to the importance of including rep- 
resentatives of appropriate state or local 
services. 

Citizen Opinion. A recent public opinion 
poll on postwar problems, conducted by the 
Minneapolis Research Bureau using ap- 
proved methods of sampling public opinion, 
revealed that nearly three times as many 
Minneapolis citizens pin their faith for post- 
war employment on an extensive public 
works program rather than on the capacity 
of private enterprise to create jobs. More 
than one-third of the people interviewed (35 
per cent) think that a public works program 
should be run mostly by the federal rather 
than by the state or local government or by 
a combination of two or more levels of gov- 
ernment. Nearly half of the men favored 
federal management as compared with 26 
per cent of the women. The project which 
most citizens would consider more important 
than any other activity is that of eliminating 
grade crossings and traffic hazards. Ranked 
next in order of importance are large-scale 
housing projects and the expansion and im- 
provement of airport facilities. In response 
to the question “Do you think a central 
committee should be set up in Minneapolis 
now to begin making plans for the city in 
the postwar period?” 80 per cent replied 
“ves,” 8 per cent “no,” and 12 per cent had 
no opinion. The city council has since cre- 
ated a postwar planning committee. 
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Census Bureau Counts 155,148 
Governmental Units 


HERE are a total of 155,148 govern- 

mental units in the United States, ac- 
cording to a new count made by the Bureau 
of the Census. Included are 3,050 counties 
in 47 states—county areas in Rhode Island 
are not organized for governing purposes— 
and 18,884 townships. There are 16,189 
actively organized municipalities, including 
cities, towns, boroughs and villages. The 
largest category is school districts which 
constitute 70 per cent of the total. Exclud- 
ing these, municipalities comprise about 33 
per cent, townships 41 per cent, special dis- 
tricts 18 per cent, and counties less than 7 
per cent of the total. Most units exist pri- 
marily to conduct local government in the 
general municipal sense; to supply some 
specific local public service or to carry out 
any of the numerous possible combinations 
of general or specific functions. 

New England states, relying heavily on 
the town organization to provide many gov- 
ernmental services, have by far the fewest 
number of local units—a total of 2,314 or 
27.4 per 100,000 population. The largest 
number of governmental units is found in 
the West North Central states, where there 
are 314.3 school districts per 100,000 popu- 
lation, 61.7 organized towns and townships, 
and 30.8 municipalities, of which only one- 
tenth are over 2,500 population. The Moun- 
tain states are second in the number of all 
units—190.9 per 100,000 population. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


American Society of Planning Officials— 
Chicago, May 1-3. 

National Fire Protection Association—Phila- 
delphia, May 8-11. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
Cleveland, June 7-9. 

American Public Works Association—St. 
Paul, September 24-27. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Chicago, October 12-17. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Chicago, November 1-3. 
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oan _VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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BY FOUR WEEK PERIODS 


1940 1941 1942 1943 ‘ 1944 


Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for first four weeks of 
1944 totalled $179,018,000, making a weekly 
average of $44,755,000. On the weekly average 
basis, 1944 construction was 21 per cent lower 
than the first four-week period in 1943. Private 
construction was 57 per cent above the 1943 
figure, and public construction was down 21 per 
cent because of a decline of construction in all 
levels of government. The minimum size proj- 
ects included are: waterworks and waterways 
projects, $15,000; other public works, $25,000; 
industrial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, 
$150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Standards 


This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on January 
15, 1944, the latest date for which figures are 
available, was 124 (1935-39 average= 100), 0.2 
per cent lower than on December 15 when the 


index stood at 124.4. Costs of clothing declined 
with winter sales; food prices dropped 0.7 per 
cent during the month; service costs continued 
to advance. Since the beginning of the war 
in 1939 living costs have increased 25.9 per 
cent as compared with 64.6 per cent rise during 
a similar period in World War I. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.65 on 
March 1, 1944, as compared with 1.70 on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices. ) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States to- 
talled 2,330 in January, 1944, a 30 per cent 
increase from January, 1943, and 18 per cent 
less than in January, 1941. This continued the 
upward trend noted in the last six months of 
1943. 
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New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 


An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Vear Book. 


Cities Help Red Cross Drive 


are planning to issue proclamations call- 
ing upon citizens to support the Red Cross War 
Fund campaign which runs throughout the 
month of March. Of the total of $200,000,000 
to be raised, $140,000,000 will be used to finance 
the national organization’s vast program, in- 
cluding services to the armed forces. The 
remaining $60,000,000 has been allotted to 
chapters to carry on their greatly expanded 
local programs of service. 


rc of many cities have issued or 


Chest X-rays for War Workers 


In Cleveland, Ohio, under the sponsorship of 
several organizations including a health com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor, thousands of 
war workers are being given chest X-ray exami- 
nations as part of a widespread tuberculosis 
control program conducted with the aid of the 
United States Public Health Service. The ex- 
amination is free and is voluntary on the part 
of each worker. Reports on the X-rays are con- 
fidential between the individual worker, the 
examining doctor, and the head of the county 
tuberculosis campaign. If the X-ray picture 
reveals any suspicious condition of the lungs 
the individual concerned is advised and is re- 
ferred to his own physician who in turn is 
required by law to report to the proper health 
officer. 


Milwaukee a Debt Free City 


The city of Milwaukee on January 1, 1944, 
had set up sufficient amounts in an amortiza- 
tion fund to finance future payments on the 


*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association ,American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors 


What American Cities Are Doing 


city’s bonded debt and beginning with this year 
debt charges are eliminated from tax levies. 
The first steps toward making Milwaukee a 
debt-free city were taken in 1923 when a long- 
term financial plan was adopted and the amor- 
tization fund set up. The city has not issued 
any bonds since 1932, has been on a cash basis 
since 1933, has financed public improvements 
by cash instead of by bonds since 1936, and 
in 1942 adopted the policy of accumulating 
unexpended portions of any year’s appropria- 
tions for the permanent improvement fund. 
Now before the council for action is a six-year 
program recommending the appropriation of 
$3,800,000 annually over a period of six years 
to finance permanent improvements. 


Cost-of-Living Salary Changes 


Duluth, Minnesota, city employees recently 
received dn increase in salaries in accordance 
with the cost-of-living index published by the 
United States Department of Labor for Min- 
neapolis. The 1935-39 average is taken as the 
base and increases and decreases are made on 
the basis of $1 per month for each point of 
change in the index. No salary adjustments are 
made for less than two and one-half points of 
change in the index. . The Dalles, Oregon 
(6,266), recently adopted the cost-of-living 
index of the Department of Labor as a basis 
for salary changes. 


City Joins State Retirement System 


Santa Monica, California (53,500), recently 
voted to join the state retirement system and 
blanket in all of the city’s 685 employees. The 
retirement system will cost approximately $264,- 
000 annually of which amount employees will 
contribute $97,000 from payroll deductions, and 
the city will contribute an equal amount on a 
matching basis. In addition the city will pay 
approximately $70,000 yearly for a period of 
25 years for accrued prior service liability. The 
minimum retirement age for police and fire 
employees is set at 55 with compulsory retire- 
ment at 65. For all other employees the mini- 
mum retirement age is 65 and the compulsory 
age is 70. Santa Monica is the twelfth Cali- 
fornia city to joint the state retirement system. 
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General Ordinances Codified 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, has issued a 261- 
page bound volume containing all of the ordi- 
nances of the city except the building code 
and zoning law. These general ordinances were 
codified, edited, and indexed by a law pub- 
lishing concern in Virginia at a cost of $6,000, 
the company furnishing the city with 300 bound 
copies of the book. 


Dallas Votes Bonds, Retirement Plan 


The voters of Dallas, Texas, recently ap- 
proved by overwhelming majority (1) a new 
electricity franchise which will result in a sav- 
ing of $725,000 annually to consumers and 
increase direct payments by the utility to the 
city government by $125,000 a year; (2) a 
$15,000,000 bond issue for street opening and 
widening, aviation project, storm sewers, street 
paving and reclamation of blighted areas, and 
waterworks improvements—bonds to be issued 
only as funds are needed, and (3) a retirement 
plan for all employees, employees contributing 
3 per cent of their pay and the city matching 
this amount; voluntary retirement at 60 with 
enforced retirement at 65 and 70. 


Collects Waste Paper Monthly 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has put city-wide 
of waste paper on a monthly basis with col- 
lections made on the third Sunday of each 
month. About one-third of the trucks and man- 
power required will be supplied by the city 
and the remaining two-thirds by waste dealers 
and other industries. Volunteer drivers, Boy 
Scouts, and high school pupils will man the 
trucks provided by industries and will be under 
the direction of the county salvage committee 
with city officials in command of the entire 
operation. Proceeds from the sale of the paper 
collected will go to the Red Cross, USO, Army 
emergency relief, Navy relief, and the Cincin- 
nati Boy Scout organization. A total of about 
$77,000 already had been turned over early in 
March to the various organizations from the 
sale of material salvaged in Hamilton County. 


collection 


Exempt From State Sales Tax 


Mississippi counties and municipalities are no 
longer required to pay the state 2 per cent 
sales tax on materials and supplies purchased 
for governmental operations. Local governments 
have paid this tax ever since it was enacted in 
1932, but the new law recently signed by the 
governor exempts them from the tax. 
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Baltimore Trys Sanitary-Fill Method 


Baltimore, Maryland, is experimenting with 
the sanitary-fill method of refuse disposal. Gar. 
bage and trash is being collected together in- 
stead of separately as in the past and hauled 
to the fill on city owned property. At the close 
of dumping operations each day a steam shovel 
or bulldozer covers the day’s accumulation with 
dirt. If the new system is found satisfactory 
the city probably will abandon an incinerator 
which is suitable only for the burning of trash, 
The combined garbage-trash collection system 
will permit more economical operation of mu- 
nicipal collection trucks, according to the city 
engineer, and would permit three weekly col- 
lections of the combined refuse as compared 
with the two garbage and one trash collections 
as at present and would cut the cost of disposal. 


Nine Cities Annex Territory 


Nine cities of over 10,000 population in 1943 
annexed more than one-half square mile of 
land area (not including land acquired for air- 
port purposes). These cities are Gadsden, Ala- 
bama; Dunkirk and Mount Vernon, New York; 
Asbury Park, New Jersey; Burlington, North 
Carolina; Fredericksburg and Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; and Dallas and Temple, Texas. 


Councilmen Get Pay Increases 


Salaries of city councilmen or commissioners 
were increased during 1943 in 40 cities over 
10,000 population. Among the cities over 100,- 
000, Milwaukee pays a bonus of $368, and in 
Kansas City, Kansas, the salary of city com- 
missioners was increased $1,000. Cities between 
25,000 and 100,000 population which increased 
salaries of councilmen are Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas; Pueblo, Colorado; New Britain, Connecti- 
cut; Easton and McKeesport, Pennsylvania; 
Mansfield, Massillon, and Steubenville, Ohio; 
and Everett and Yakima, Washington. Twenty- 
three cities between 10,000 and 25,000 increased 
the pay of councilmen. 


Traffic Accidents on Maps 


Endicott, New York (17,702), has worked out 
a series of mimeographed maps of all inter- 
sections in the community. The maps, drawn 
to scale by the village engineer, are used by 
police officers to make sketches at the scene 
of every automobile accident, and each police 
report of an automobile accident has a sketch 
attached. The plan is used to insure a uniform 
method of making sketches and maps at the 
scene of accidents. 
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Police Attack Juvenile Delinquency 


To eliminate causes of juvenile delinquency 
in Dallas, Texas, city police spend one-third 
more time on juvenile cases than last year. 
Regular police now patrol night spots and hon- 
keytonks to keep out boys under 17 and girls 
under 18, a special squad is working on the 
venereal disease problem, and a council of spe- 
cial agencies named to study all phases of juve- 
nile delinquency has petitioned the city council 
to establish a crime prevention bureau with at 
least two men and four women officers detailed 
to full-time juvenile work. 


Self-Insurance Saves City Money 


New Haven, Connecticut (160,605), estimates 
an annual saving of $61,690 for the last 10 years 
by carrying its own risk for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. In 1933 insurance com- 
panies submitted bids with an estimated cost of 
$01,792. The city sets up reserves for all cases, 
hires outside investigators at approximately 10 
per cent of the premium cost, and has created 
a special reserve of $125,000 for unusual ex- 
pense. 


Curbing Juvenile Delinquency 


The local civilian defense organization in 
Detroit is helping attack the juvenile delin- 
quency problem by sponsoring dancing and 
dance instruction; music lessons; classes in art, 
photography, sewing, woodworking and_ hob- 
bies; hiking; archery and rifle clubs; home par- 
ties; skating rinks. Most of the 350 air raid 
warden sectors in Detroit are planning softball 
teams for the summer, and are making a sur- 
vey of the vacant property that might be made 
into playgrounds. In one section of the city a 
youth organization has been formed and a 
school gymnasium opened five nights a week 
under supervision of the Detroit recreation 
department. 


To Remodel the Town Hall 


Dexter, Maine (3,714), will remodel the 
town hall as soon as the war ends. The town 
has set aside a sum of $25,000, three-fourths 
of which was given to the town by three 
private companies on condition that the town 
would provide one-fourth, or $6,250, of the 
total. 


Personnel News 


In Wichita, Kansas, the City Employee Bul- 


letin recently carried an “honor roll for 1943 
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listing the names of 143 city employees who 
were not absent from duty during the year 
1943 because of sickness or injury. . The 
Cincinnati civil service commission has opened 
examinations for critical positions in the city 
service to residents of adjacent cities in Ken- 
tucky. . Only 80 men applied for appoint- 
ments to the St. Louis police department as 
probationary patrolmen to fill 200 existing 
vacancies. 


Rules for Leaves of Absence 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, recently issued 
new regulations governing leaves of absence of 
municipal employees for vacations, absences 
with pay, sick leave, overtime, leaves of absence 
without pay, and tardiness. With regard to 
overtime department heads are to keep a record 
of overtime work which can be accumulated up 
to 30.days. Sick leave of 12 working days a 
year can be accumulated by employees up to 
60 days. 


Central Heating Makes Clean City 


Virginia, Minnesota (12,264), is the only 
community in the country where a central heat- 
ing system provides steam heat for all the 
homes, stores, schools, and churches in the city. 
The municipally owned and operated central 
heating system burns 43,000 tons of bituminous 
coal a year at $7 a ton. The average house- 
holder in a five-room house pays $70 a year 
to have his house and water heated. The city 
is virtually smokeless as there are no chimneys 
and no smoke; the smoke at the central plant 
is turned into heat. There are no basement 
fires in the city and no dwelling fires caused 
from heating systems. According to an article 
in the February 19 issue of Collier’s there are 
central heating installations in the business dis- 
tricts of a number of other northern cities and 
in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 


Tax Rate Reduced 29 Per Cent 


In Elmira, New York (45,106), the city tax 
rate for 1944 is $23.74 per $1,000 assessed 
valuation as compared to $33.34 in 1934 which 
was the first year of operation under the council- 
manager plan. The bonded debt of the city has 
been reduced from $2,215,900 to $1,347,000 
during the 10-year period although nearly 
$2,000,000 in new bonds were issued during 
this time. No new bonds have been issued 
during the last three years and the city has 
invested $175,000 in war bonds. 
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City Takes Over Refuse Collection 


The city of Houston, Texas, about a year ago 
established municipal collection of garbage and 
rubbish, after making a study which indicated 
that this activity could be handled more satis- 
factorily by the city than under the contract 
method. The garbage containers must be placed 
at the alley or at the curb line on designated 
days, and after the garbage has been collected 
the containers must be removed from the space 
between the sidewalk and the curb line or from 
the alley not later than 8 p.m. of the same day. 
Tree trimmings, hedge cuttings, and dead ani- 
mals weighing less than 100 pounds are col- 
lected with the garbage. Truck drivers are paid 
$5.60 for an eight-hour day and garbage han- 
dlers $5.00 a day. About 15 per cent of the 
garbage is disposed of by incineration and the 
remainder is dumped. 


Street Name System Installed 


Sturgeon, Wisconsin, has adopted a new sys- 
tem of street names and numbers using the bay 
which divides the city as a north and west 
axis. Streets (east and west thorofares) on the 
east bank of the bay are given geographical 


GENERAL 


CAREERS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS; THE NEW 
PROFESSION. By Averell Broughton. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1943. 255pp. $2. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS. By Clyde 


F. Snider. Illinois Tax Commission, Spring- 
field. 1943. 132pp. 
ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF THE 


UNITED STATES. By Counties: November 1, 
1943. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C. February, 1944. 27pp. 


FEDERAL RULES OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE; PRE- 
LIMINARY DRAFT WITH NOTES AND ForMS. 
United States Advisory Committee on Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 293pp. 


THE GENERAL ORDINANCES OF THE CITY OF 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Vear Book. 
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names in alphabetic order; avenues (north and 
south) are numeric. West side avenues and 
streets are alphabetic; the former are city 
names, the latter trees. Four way street signs 
will be erected. A uniform system of house 
numbers based on 20 feet in residential areas 
and 11 feet in business and the M street as the 
base line was adopted by a separate ordinance, 
According to the mayor, the city intends to 
erect and pay for new uniform street numbers 
on existing buildings. 


News From Here and There 


The cities of Eugene and Portland, Oregon, 
are taking steps to rid the streets of vehicles 
which have been parked for a long time. In 
Portland such cars are taken to the city’s 
parking lot and if not claimed within 30 days 
they are sold.'. . . Unaccompanied girls under 
16 must be out of Times Square area in New 
York City by 10 P.M. Placing of city- 
owned passenger vehicles under jurisdiction of 
the public works department will save New 
York City approximately 40,000,000 miles and 
$1,000,000 a year. . . . Marshall, Texas (18,410), 
has accumulated a surplus of $75,000 for post- 
war improvements. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cambridge. 1943. 261pp. $5. 

THE MOVEMENT ‘FoR MunicipAL HOME RULE 
IN St. Louis. By Thomas S. Barclay. Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 1943. 138pp. 

1944 Roster oF City Orricers. League of 
Cities of Third Class in Pennsylvania, City 
Hall, Room 302, Harrisburg. Bulletin, Jan- 
uary, 1944. pp. 4-14. 

REPORT OF WAR AND Post-WAR ADJUSTMENT 
Poticies. By Bernard M. Baruch and John 
M. Hancock. Office of War Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. February 15, 1944. 108pp. 

A Stupy in Pusiic Retations. By Harold P. 
Levy. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 
Street, New York 10. 1943. 165pp. $1. 

Wuy Race Riots? LESSONS FROM DETROIT. 
By Earl Brown. Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1944. 
3ipp. 10 cents. . 
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EDUCATION 


EpUCATION IN WARTIME. United States Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
November, 1943. 10pp. 5 cents. 

ScHooL BuILDING NEEDS. By Ellen Winston. 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1943. 14pp. 5 cents. 

WarTIME ASPECTS OF TEACHER LEAVES OF 
ABSENCE. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1943. 15pp. 15 cents. 

FINANCE 

ALBANY ASSESSMENT INVESTIGATION: INTERIM 
Report. By Ernest B. Morris. New York 
(State) Tax Commission, State Capitol, Al- 
bany. 1943. 26pp. 

An ANALYSIS OF PROCEDURE IN RELATION TO 
Tax DELINQUENT PROPERTIES HELD BY THE 
City oF Concorp. Planning Board, Concord, 
New Hampshire. November 2, 1943. 28pp. 

City ExpPENDITURE IN 1942. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. February, 
1944. 60pp. 

FEDERAL ExcISE AND WITHHOLDING TAXES. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. February, 1944. 
4pp. 25 cents. 

MANUAL OF PURCHASING ORGANIZATION AND 
PROCEDURE OF THE OFFICE OF THE PUR- 
CHASING AGENT, Cook County, ILLINOIS. 
Civic Federation, 127 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 2. November 1, 1943. 83pp. 

Mitwavkek, A Dest Free City. By William 
H. Wenpt, comptroller. City Hall, Milwau- 
kee. 1944. Unpaged. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE TENTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, SEPTEMBER 29-30, 
OcTOBER 1, 1943. National Association of 
Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. December, 1943. 77pp. $1. 

PostwaR Tax PoLicy AND BUSINESS EXxPAN- 
sion. By Lewis H. Kimmel. Brookings In- 
stitution, 722 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1943. 46pp. 50 cents. 


HEALTH 


ComMMUNITY HospITAL AND MEDICAL PLANS. 
By C. Rufus Rorem. Hospital Service Plan 
Committee, American Hospital Association, 
18 East Division Street, Chicago. 1944. 15pp. 

HEALTH PRAcTICE INDICES. 
Health Association, 
York 19. 1943. 73pp. 


Hosp1IrAL MEN VOLUNTEERS; To REMEDY THE 
SHORTAGE OF NONPROFESSIONAL MALE PER- 
SONNEL IN HospITAts. United States Office 


American Public 
1790 Broadway, New 
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of Civilian Defense (and the American Hos- 
pital Association), Washington, D. C. De- 
cember, 1943. 4pp. 


HOUSING 


THE ASSOCIATION’S STATEMENT TO THE LAN- 
HAM COMMITTEE. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. February 18, 1944. 8pp. mimeo. 
15 cents. 

RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR PuBLic Hovs- 
ING Projects. Revised. New York (State) 
Division of Housing, Albany. September, 
1943. 16pp. 


PERSONNEL 


EMPLOYEE COUNSELING; A SURVEY OF A NEW 
DEVELOPMENT IN PERSONNEL RELATIONS. By 
Helen Baker. Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
1944. 64pp. $1. 

PERSONNEL Recorps; A REPORT PREPARED FOR 
METROPOLITAN GROUP POLICYHOLDERS. Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. 1943. 45pp. 

RETIREMENT SYSTEMS. Municipal Finance Off- 
cers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. Municipal Finance, entire issue, February, 
1944. 

WoMEN AT WorK IN WARTIME. By Katherine 
Glover. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 1943. 3lpp. 10 
cents. 


PLANNING 


City OF MILWAUKEE PROPOSED SrIx-YEAR PRo- 
GRAM OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1944-49. 
Long-Term Improvement Program Technical 
Committee, Room 803 City Hall. Milwau- 
kee 2. November, 1943. 95pp. (Limited 
supply. ) 

Here’s How You Can HELP REDEVELOP Your 
City WitH Mopern HicHuways. Conference 


Committee on Urban Problems, 1615 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 1943. 
32pp. 

PLANNING FOR PosTWAR OPERATIONS. Policy- 


holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. 1944. 39pp. 


RECONVERSION AND RE-EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
oF AMERICAN CORPORATIONS. National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49 Street, 
New York 20. 1943. 47pp. 

SMALL BuSINESS, ITs PLACE AND PROBLEMS. 
By Emerson P. Schmidt. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. December, 1943. 36pp. 













PUBLIC WORKS 


BUILDING REGULATION IN NEW YorkK Clty: 
A Study in Administrative Law and Pro- 
cedure. By Joseph D. McGoldrick, Seymour 
Graubard, and Raymond J. Horowitz. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New 
York 22. 1944. 743pp. $4.50. 

GOVERNMENT MILEAGE CONSERVATION IN WaAR- 
TIME; A MANUAL FOR THE USE OF GOVERN- 
MENT MILEAGE ADMINISTRATORS. Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
74pp. 

INTERREGIONAL HIGHWAYS; REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL INTERREGIONAL H1iGHWay CoMMIT- 
TEE. Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 1944. 176pp. 

REPORT ON PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
INSPECTION PROCEDURE. 
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Personnel Exchange 
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Transport, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 8pp. 


WELFARE 


CURFEW REGULATIONS IN 57 CiTIES. Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Service and League 
of Oregon Cities, University of Oregon, Fen- 
ton Hall, Eugene. January, 1944. Variously 
paged. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SocIAL WorK; SELECTED PAPERS, SEVEN- 
TIETH ANNUAL MEETING, WAR REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES, NEW York, St. Louis, CLEvE- 
LAND, 1943. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 1943. 491pp. $5. 

THE PuBLIC WELFARE Directory, 1943. Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1943. 245pp. $1.50. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


SHPEMING, MICHIGAN. City Manager. The 
I first city council under the new council- 
manager charter was recently elected and seeks 
applications for the position of manager. Appli- 
cation forms may be obtained on request to City 
Clerk Wilfred J. Brewer. 

Roxporo, NORTH CAROLINA. City Manager. 
Council desires applications from engineers since 
a great deal of work is planned for after the 
war. Send applications to Mrs. Hattie C. 
Carver, acting manager. 

HAMILTON CouNTy, OHI0, REGIONAL PLAN 
Commission. Planning Director. Salary $3,800- 
$5,000. Address inquiries to Fred Gedge, chair- 


man of the commission, Hamilton County 
Courthouse, Cincinnati. 
ToLepo, Onto, City PLAN COMMISSION. 


Three positions paying $3,600-$5,000. Address 
inquiries to Charles. E. Hatch, engineer-secre- 
tary, city plan commission, Courthouse, Toledo. 

MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND PuBLIC AFFAIRS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
(Syracuse, New York). Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. Applications 
are being received for five fellowships which 
pay $500 plus tuition and a number of scholar- 
ships which cover tuition for a nine-months 
graduate course leading to a master’s degree in 
public administration. The next course begins 
on July 3, 1944. For a bulletin regarding courses 





and an application form address Dean William 
E. Mosher. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, Harvard University. Littauer and Admin- 
istration Fellowships. Candidates for Littauer 
fellowships should have completed one or more 
years of graduate study in the social sciences. 
The annual awards for the term beginning No- 
vember 1 carry stipends up to $1,500. Admin- 
istration fellowships, offered to recent college 
graduates who plan to enter the government 
service or to persons now holding government 
positions, carry stipends up to $1,000. Appli- 
cations should be filed by April 3, 1944. For 
further information address the School at 118 
Littauer Center, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

APPOINTMENTS 

C. F. AURAND, a district manager of the War 
Production Board since 1941, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, to succeed H. E. Bailey who resigned to 
become state highway commissioner. 

GEORGE R. DEMPSTER, city manager of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1929-31 and 1936-37, has 
been reappointed to that position. 

C. H. Hetms, city manager of Tyron, North 
Carolina, has been appointed city manager of 
Morganton, North Carolina. 

SEYMOUR JUSTEMA, former city manager of 
Grand Haven, Michigan, from 1935 to 1943, 
has been appointed city manager of West View, 
Pennsylvania. 





